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EOP-the Educational Opportunity 
r an Program — is celebrat- 
ing its seventh year at 


@ George Washington 


Educati University. 
k O Through 
i some 310 District of Columbia residents who 
acked the financial means for a higher education 
have had a chance to earn a degree at GW. 

When EOP began in 1969, $74,000 was spent 


in tuition remission for students from D.C. high 
schools. In the six intervening years GW has al- 
located $2 million for tuition—$350,000 in fiscal 
year 1975-76. 

Each summer approximately 40 D.C. high 
school seniors are admitted to the program. 
Thirty-nine freshmen and 84 upperclassmen are 
now enrolled. All must be District residents and 
must demonstrate financial need. They are ad- 
mitted to GW on the basis of recommendations, 
high school records, standardized test results, and 
personal interviews. Students who demonstrate an 
interest in achieving a college education through 
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participation in such programs as Talent Search 
and Upward Bound are generally referred to EOP 
for GW admission consideration. Though EOP 
tuition grants may vary from year to year de- 
pending on a student’s financial need, most all re- 
ceive grants for full tuition for their four years at 
GW. ‘‘Tuition grants are the main feature of the 
EOP program, but they don’t cover all educational 
expenses,” explained Ronald Whitmore, EOP di- 
rector. Many students receive additional aid 
through federally funded Basic Educational Op- 
portunity Grants or through work-study programs. 
Continued on page 2 


Planning Underway 
For Cluster Segment 


Architect’s conception of phase three of academic cluster. 


During 1977 the university plans to be- 
gin construction on a $9.8 million aca- 
demic building at the corner of 22nd 
and H Streets, NW. The site is now a 
university parking lot. The building 
will be the first phase of a three-phase 
academic cluster to be used for art, 
music, continuing education, the com- 
puter center, and faculty offices for the 
School of Government and Business 
Administration and the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science, which 
are currently scattered throughout the 
campus. Interior walkways and open 
spaces will be featured in the struc- 
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linking them to the university library 
and parking garage with a promenade 
above the street level. Height will vary 
from four to seven stories. 

Further planning for the building 
was approved by the Board of Trustees 
at its meeting last fall. The academic 
cluster is outlined in GW’s campus 
development plan, and will be financed 
in part by revenue received from the 
construction of a proposed office 
building for the World Bank planned 
on property owned by the university in 
the block bounded by 19th, 20th, F and 
G streets. 


GW Study Traces 
Trends in Drug Use 


Americans are using drugs illicitly— 
everything from marihuana to heroin, 
but the prevalence of use has neither 
increased nor decreased significantly 
since 1974. ‘‘Except for marihuana, 
where use is moving slightly but de- 
finitely upward, most of the current 
trends for other drugs can be sum- 
marized in a single word: stability,” 
said Dr. Ira Cisin, director of George 
Washington University’s Social Re- 
search Group. Professor Cisin has con- 
cluded the third of a set of exhaustive 
studies on the use of illicit drugs in 
America. Results of the latest survey 
were published this winter by HEW’s 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, 
which sponsored the study. 
Interviewers spoke to 3,576 people 
aged 12 to over 35 selected randomly 
from across the nation. They found 
that marihuana is smoked by more 
males than females and by greater 
numbers of those who live in the West 
and in large metropolitan areas. The 
more education a person has, the more 
likely he is to have used marihuana. 
Pot is smoked by 30 per cent of adults 
18 and over who graduated from 
college or attended college, followed 
by 22 per cent of those who are high 


school graduates, and 12 per cent of 
non-high school graduates. 

Though there was a 9 per cent in- 
crease in marihuana use by youths 12 
to 17 between the 1972 and 1974 sur- 
veys, the latest survey registered a non- 
significant 1 per cent decline. Adult use 
increased 3 per cent from 1972 to 1974, 
but only 2 per cent since then. In 1976, 
53 per cent of those aged 18 to 25 had 
smoked marihuana at some time, and a 
third could be classified as current 
users—more than in any other age 
group. 

In the 1976 survey, 21 per cent of 
adults over 18 had used marihuana, 9 
per cent had used hashish, 5 per cent 
LSD and other hallucinogens or opi- 
ates, 4 per cent cocaine, 3 per cent glue 
and other inhalants, and 1 per cent 
heroin and methadone. Among youth 
12 to 17 years old, 22 per cent had used 
marihuana, 10 per cent hashish, 8 per 
cent glue and other inhalants, 6 per 
cent other opiates, 5 per cent LSD and 
other hallucinogens, 3 per cent cocaine, 
and 1 per cent heroin and methadone. 
Eleven per cent of youth and 15 per 
cent of adults had used perscription 
drugs illicitly. 


tures, and plans call for eventually 


Opportunity for an Education from page 1 


EOP Director Ronald Whitmore 


Work-study is not recommended, however, for be- 
ginning freshmen. 

EOP students start college early. All are required 
to attend the Pre-college Review and Enrichment 
Program (PREP) for eight weeks before they begin 
their freshman year. They study college algebra, 
trigonometry, and science, and work on improving 
reading and communication skills. They may also 
take one regular GW summer sessions course for 
credit. 

The first semester EOP students are requested to 
take no more than 12 hours, explained Whitmore. 
“We expect some transitional difficulty. For most 
there’s a drop in grades, but some students are able 
to maintain their B or higher averages from high 
school.” About half of those who enroll in the 
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EOP graduate. For the university as a whole, 60 
per cent of the students who enter as freshmen 
eventually graduate, though only 47 per cent of 
those who enter GW as freshmen graduate on time 
four years later. 

To help gauge the progress of EOP students, 
grade reports are sent to the EOP office at the end 
of each semester. For those performing below ex- 
pectations, there are counseling sessions. ‘‘We try 
to make the student realize his abilities,” said 
Whitmore. ‘‘Sometimes this results in a change of 
major.” Most EOP students are very job oriented 
since finding work on graduation is a pressing need 
for many. 

EOP was established in 1969 in response to a re- 
commendation from the Black Student Union 


(now the Black People’s Union) that GW make a 
demonstrable commitment to the D.C. com- 
munity. A previously existing program, a tuition 
remission plan involving 25 D.C. high school 
graduates, had begun in the fall of 1968. Under 
EOP the plan was expanded and centrally coor- 
dinated. The number of grants was increased to 40 
per class and provision made for academic support 
prior to and during enrollment. 

Ronald Whitmore became EOP director in April 
1976 after serving as a counselor in the program 
for three years. He had previously worked with 
project OPEN, a federally funded guidance and 
counseling service for D.C. high school students 
bound for post-secondary education. 

All EOP students have access to free tutorial ser- 
vices, explains Marquita Green, EOP counselor. 
Through EOP they may also be referred to other 
university services such as the financial aid office, 
the reading clinic, or the counseling center. “Most 
of our students live at home and commute to 
GW,” she said. ‘‘In addition to adjusting to the 
academic pace at GW, some have problems asso- 
ciated with studying effectively at home.” Many 
freshmen must learn to structure their time and de- 
velop good study habits. They need tutors in some 
subjects and Green spends much of her time 
matching services of upperclassmen tutors from 
GW’s student body to the needs of her students. 
Few EOP sophomores and even fewer juniors and 
seniors need tutoring. 

EOP students at GW come from over 30 District 
of Columbia high schools. Since the program’s be- 
ginning, many have come from Roosevelt, Ana- 
costia, Eastern, Western, Wilson and McKinley 
high schools. O 


Top Brass 


George Washington was General and 
Commander in Chief of all forces in 
1775, but he wore only three stars on 
his epaulettes. Until the Civil War, 
when Grant was given four, three stars 
were as many as a general could accu- 
mulate. World War I elevated General 
Pershing to higher status, but he chose 
to continue wearing his four stars. Five 
five-star generals served in World War 
II. But we now have something to top 
that. A bill sponsored by New York 
Congressman Mario Biaggi awards 
George Washington the ultimate sixth 
star, making him without equal mili- 
tarily and providing some posthumous 
compensation for all the trouble he had 
getting arms and supplies from the 
Continental Congress to win our inde- 
pendence. It’s debatable, say military 
historians, whether he would have 
donned the extra stars, for he was re- 
luctant to adopt the trappings of 
European armies. 


Estate Planning for Singles 


Is Seminar Topic for June 


A seminar on aspects of estate planning 
that are unique to people who are sin- 
gle, divorced, separated, widows or 
widowers will be sponsored by the uni- 
versity’s development office on Satur- 
day morning, June 4. Topics will in- 
clude estate, gift, and income taxes, 
wills and will substitutes, and invest- 
ments. The seminar will be held at 
Marvin Center’s Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theatre. Four local attorneys will serve 


as faculty. Parking will be provided at 
the university parking garage which 
may be entered on Eye Street between 
22nd and 23rd streets. A $5 registration 
fee covers parking, refreshments, and 
materials. Reservations may be made 
by calling (202) 676-6414, or writing 
the Director of Deferred Giving, De- 
velopment Office, GWU, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. 
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March 19: GW Seminar on 


Tax Reform Act of 1976 


If you haven’t prepared your ’76 in- 
come tax return, wait until you have at- 
tended GW’s latest seminar, Saturday, 
March 19. It will be devoted entirely to 
explaining the Tax Reform Act of 1976, 


legislation which initiates the most 
sweeping tax law changes in decades. 
Mortimer Caplin, former IRS commis- 
sioner and University Trustee, will be 
featured speaker. 


The seminar schedule follows: 


9-9:30 a.m. 


Registration and Coffee 
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9:30-10:15 
and Maximum Taxes 


10:15-10:30 Coffee Break 


Overview of the Tax Reform Act of 1976, Tax Shelters, Minimum 
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10:30-11:15 


11:15-12 noon 


A registration fee of $5 provides for 
Parking, refreshments, and printed 
iter The seminar will be held in 
MapD 100 of Building C, which is at 

€ intersection of 22nd and G streets, 
OM, The university parking garage is 

ntered on Eye Street between 22nd 


Estate and Gift Taxes 


Charitable Giving, Trusts, and Carryover Basis 


and 23rd streets. 

If you wish to attend, please phone 
(202) 676-6414, or write to the Director 
of Deferred Giving, Development Of- 
fice, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
Deadline for reservations is Monday, 
March 14. 
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Cartography for the Deaf 


Eight employees of the U.S. Geological 
Survey have recently completed a car- 
tography course given by George 
Washington University. That’s nothing 
unusual, except that all eight students 
are deaf or hearing impaired. They 
work at USGS as cartographic techni- 
cians and aides, preparing map over- 
lays for features such as roads, land 
contours, and bodies of water which 
are combined to produce a finished 
map. Their education will upgrade 
their skills and make them eligible for 
consideration for more advanced posi- 
tions. One of the students has a new 
job as a result of participation in the 
upward mobility program. 

The instructor, William Hess of the 
CIA’s cartography division, was as- 
sisted by interpretor Beverly Cox, who 
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transformed his lectures into sign lan- 
guage. She’s been an interpretor for 
the deaf for over a decade. Students 
were also aided by Hess’ notes and 
sketches and special homework assign- 
ments to catch troublesome areas. 

Words like latitude and longitude, 
common in cartographic parlance, 
have no symbols in sign language and 
originally posed a problem. Students 
devised special signs for these with 
Mrs. Cox’s assistance. 

Many in the group expect to con- 
tinue their study in a second car- 
tographic course this spring. The 
courses are a part of the curriculum for 
the bachelor’s degree in geodetic and 
cartographic science which is offered at 
USGS through GW’s College of Gen- 
eral Studies. 


Mrs. Cox interprets William Hess’ cartography lecture. 


How Dependable Is the Pap Smear? 


The Pap smear, developed by Dr. 
George Papanicolaou, has been in gen- 
eral use since the late 40s. For almost 
30 years it has been thought to be one 
of the physician’s principal tools for 
detecting cancer of the uterus. ‘‘But it 
is not as dependable a test as women 
have been led to believe,’’ said Dr. 
Larry McGowan, director of the Di- 
vision of Gynecologic Oncology at the 
GW Medical Center. ‘‘In the early 
stages of uterine cancer the Pap smear 
may show a falsely negative result. It is 
a better predictor of some types of 
uterine cancer than others, and should 
be given in conjunction with a pelvic 
exam and other tests if needed.” Dr. 
McGowan, a specialist in cancer of the 
female reproductive tract, was speak- 
ing at a seminar sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society and the 
Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia. 

If taken correctly, the Pap smear is 
95 per cent effective in detecting cer- 
vical cancer early enough for the pa- 
tient to be cured. If the smear is taken 
improperly, or if the laboratory fails to 
perform its job adequately, the test’s 
accuracy can be reduced by as much as 
20 per cent. 

Cervical cancer affects the opening 
of the uterus and is only one type of 
uterine cancer. Another type, endo- 
metrial cancer, affects the lining of the 
uterus and is detected only 50 per cent 
of the time by the Pap smear. Endo- 
metrial cancer is more prevalent in 
women over age 50, especially those 


who are taking hormone therapy. ‘‘In 
addition to Pap smears and pelvic 
exams,” said Dr. McGowan, ‘“‘this 
group should receive screening tests de- 
signed to detect endometrial cancer.” 
These tests take cell samples from the 
lining of the uterus rather than from 
the opening where the Pap smear is 
taken. 
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Happy 30th 
Lisner Auditorium 


Lisner Auditorium, the GW building 
which has welcomed the world’s great- 
est artists as well as aspiring young 
talent over the years, is observing its 
30th anniversary. Built with a million- 
dollar bequest from the late philan- 
thropist and businessman Abraham 
Lisner, the auditorium has continued 
through three decades its vitality in the 
cultural life of both the university com- 
munity and the Washington area. 
Lisner’s fine acoustics and useful 
size (capacity 1,502), have made it host 
to a dazzling procession of artists and 
events. The artists who have passed 
across its stage are a Who’s Who of 
modern greats—the Martha Graham, 
Don Redlich, and Paul Taylor dance 
companies; the Christmas traditions of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Nutcracker’’ ballet 
and the GW chorus and orchestra’s 
free presentation of Handel's ‘‘Mes- 
siah”; the 1967 world premiere of 
Brazilian composer Alberto Ginas- 
tera’s opera ‘‘Bomarzo,”’ presented by 
the Opera Society of Washington; the 
first U.S. performance of the world 
famous Comedie Francaise, with Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy, BA ’51, in the audi- 
ence; pianist Gina Bachauer’s 1952 re- 
cital attended by President and Mrs. 
Harry S. Truman; artists of the caliber 
of Dame Margot Fonteyn, Marcel 
Marceau, Andres Segovia, and Edward 
Villella; and the Bach International 
Piano Competitions founded by Ma- 
dame Raissa Tselentis Chadwell. 
Many of the university’s own mile- 
stones have been associated with the 
auditorium: convocations, commence- 
ments, and appearances by world lead- 
ers and giants of American public life. 
George Washington students in dance, 
drama, and music appear in Lisner 


performances, many open without 
charge to the District’s school children 
and the university community. For a 
number of years, the auditorium was 
the scene of the GW high school debate 
conference and tournament, two 
events which brought high school stu- 
dents from Norfolk to Pennsylvania to 
the campus. The auditorium also 
serves the Washington community as 
the setting for high school graduations, 
Cherry Blossom Festival events, and 
concerts by groups like the Oratorio 
Society of Montgomery County. 

The Dimock Gallery, which presents 
monthly art exhibitions, is also observ- 
ing an anniversary this year: its tenth. 
It is situated off the auditorium’s lower 
lounge. Offices of the Department of 
Speech and Drama and Studio One, 
where experimental drama is pre- 
sented, are located in Lisner as well. 

Augustus Tack’s ‘‘Spirit of Crea- 
tion’? mural commissioned by the late 
President Marvin still graces the pros- 
cenium arch. A recently redone ‘‘green 
room” and expanded dressing rooms 
enhance accommodations for star per- 
formers. The auditorium’s interior has 
been freshly painted in gradations of 
blue, decreasing in intensity from the 
stage area to the rear of the hall. The 
Art Deco inspired, terra cotta colored 
carpet which has served for the life of 
the building may have to be replaced 
next year. 

Lisner Auditorium is a seasoned 
landmark at 21st and H streets, and 
one of the most completely equipped 
campus theaters in the United States. It 
stands ready to go on serving the uni- 
versity and the city for years to 
come.—Jane Lingo 


Historian and Mrs. Arnold Toynbee join the late President Carroll, Miss Lucile 
Graham, and poet Arnold Curnow at Lisner for a lecture 
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Andy Williams, Robert Kennedy, Perry Como, and Edward Kennedy appear in 


Learning Italian Through Opera: 


Bravo! Brava! Bravi! 


For the beginning student, learning a 
language can be a dreary experience. It 
goes like this: memorize the vocabulary 
with each lesson, study the grammar, 
repeat the drills over and over for pro- 
nunciation. 

Bettye Chambers, an instructor in 
Italian in GW’s department of Ro- 
mance languages, has found a way to 
do all this and make learning a lan- 
guage more interesting too. It came to 
her one night while she was attending 
Mozart’s opera ‘‘The Marriage of 
Figaro.” Scenes of mistaken identity 
abound in opera and ‘‘Figaro’’ is no 
exception. In Act III, scene 7, an as- 
tounded Susanna learns that her fiancé 
Figaro is the son of her erstwhile rival 
Marcellina. Susanna repeats her ques- 
tion ‘‘His mother?’’ to each of an as- 
sembled company and receives con- 
firmation each time. She then repeats 
the sequence with ‘‘His father?” and is 
amazed to find that Dr. Bartolo could 
be Figaro’s father. 

“It suddenly occurred to me,” said 
Mrs. Chambers, ‘‘that the whole scene 
was a lesson in Italian possessive pro- 
nouns in a nutshell. I checked over sev- 
eral other scenes and found perfect 
paradigms—examples of verb conjuga- 
tions—for the future tense.” 

The idea is now Italian 11, ‘‘Italian 
Through Opera,” a three-credit course 
which will be offered at GW in this 
summer’s mini-session May 16 to June 
9. Students will use recordings and 
libretti, or scripts, of various operas 
along with the English texts. Since li- 
bretto language is often artificially 
manipulated, passages will also be 
given in modern Italian. In preparation 
for the course a computer analysis of a 
complete list of libretti will be made to 


Junior Village Telethon. Left, Dance Production Group prepares for concert. 


determine the most frequently oc- 
curring words in opera and which li- 
bretti would prove most useful for in- 
struction. 

The course is open to anyone, no 
prior knowledge of Italian or opera is 
assumed. It is among more than 500 
courses offered this summer in GW’s 
three summer sessions May 16-June 9, 
June 13-July 19, and July 20-August 
24. For more information and a sched- 
ule of classes, call or write the Summer 
Sessions Office, GWU Washington, 
D.C. 20052 or call (202) 676-6360. 


Dame Margot Fonteyn 


Lisner receives a new coat of paint 


Metropolitan Opera Assn 
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First let’s have a young investigative reporter, 
about 28, male and very attractive. Then a blonde 
socialite, rich, horsey, who does not have a job, 
but who goes to lots of parties. (She is searching 
for her identity.) We also have a young woman 
lawyer working on Capitol Hill as a legislative aide 
to a middle-aged, married senator whose wife is a 
clubwoman and who stays home with the kids. 

The senator is falling in love with his aide, who 
had developed a friendship with the senator’s wife 
and won’t mess around with the senator. So the 
senator, depressed, goes to a Georgetown cocktail 
party with his wife and meets the blonde socialite, 
who had come with the reporter. (The reporter was 
fixed up with her by his roommate, the White 
House Photographer, who is running around in 
very social circles these days.) 

The senator and the blonde find each other fas- 
cinating. The senator’s wife hits it off with the re- 
porter. (She, you see, is secretly taking economics 
courses and has a job lined up at the Brookings 
Institution when she finishes, and is therefore 
much more interesting than she at first appears.) 

Meanwhile, up on the Hill, the senator’s aide is 
working late. She is alone in the office. In walks 
“Mr. Wonderful,” a first-term congressman from 
the senator’s home state, who has come to pick up 
a report. They talk. They decide to have dinner. 


Don’t laugh. This is serious stuff. The story line 
and characters are not fully developed yet, but this 
is the kind of soap opera you can expect to see un- 
folding five afternoons a week on your television 
Screen if the creator of ‘‘Potomac Fever” prevails. 

She is Jessica Josephson, JD ’74, a lawyer with 
the Treasury Department and a former legislative 
aide to Rep. Bella Abzug (D-N.Y.). Her idea of a 
Washington soap opera—for which she tongue-in- 
check Suggested the preceding senario as a pos- 
sibility—is no idle dream. She has signed a contract 
with the Time-Life Television as story consultant 
to develop a proposal for the new daytime drama. 
When the outline—complete with its specific char- 
acters and plot—is ready it will be offered for sale 
to the networks. 

It started in 1974 at a Georgetown dinner party. 

‘We were all sitting around talking about our 
experiences working on the Hill and everyone had 
an Outrageous story,’’ Josephson said. “The worst 
One involved a married congressman who met a 
young woman at a party and found her very attrac- 
lve. He begged her to have lunch with him. During 
lunch, he said, ‘Look, I find you very appealing, 
but I love my wife and I’m not going to leave her. 
However, I have Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
Nights free—take it or leave it.’ ” 

The question many Washingtonians are asking 
these days, as word of this impending series begins 
to spread, is whether the ‘‘family’’ of characters 


will be figures taken from life—and whether they 
will be recognizable as such. ‘‘No, not really,” said 
Clare Simpson, vice president of Time-Life Tele- 
vision in charge of production. ‘‘At this point, we 
don’t know who the characters will be. They could 
exist. But we won’t take people in the news and try 
to copy them.”’ 

“Everybody sees different things,” Josephson 
said. “If we have a senator, for example, five 
different people will see five different senators. It 
will be strictly fictional. But it will be authentic. It 
will be as close to reality as possible. And the char- 
acters will be as real as the situation requires.”’ 

“I am fascinated by gossip as a style,” 
Josephson said. ‘‘The new trend is toward ac- 
knowledging an inner look at the lives of people 
in power. People want to know. Inner relation- 
ships are now so much a part of decision-making 
that gossip has become hard news.” 

Where does she intend to obtain her material? 
She smiled. ‘‘By osmosis,” she said. ‘‘By being 
around town. By listening.’’ 

Josephson, whose mother is a textile designer 
and whose father is a fund raiser for the Episcopal 
Church, was born and reared in Manhattan. She 
grew up reading Women’s Wear Daily. At Skid- 
more College, where she studied philosophy, econ- 
omics and political science, she served as student 
body president and was one of the students who 
worked to have the school made coeducational. 
She was graduated in 1970 and moved to Washing- 
ton to study law at GW. While a law student, she 
worked on women’s rights legislation for Rep. 
Abzug. 

Now her speciality is banking law at the Treas- 
ury Department. ‘‘Actually, working for the 
government is a form of public interest law, a reg- 
ulatory function since I am working inside the sys- 
tem with a sense of social responsibility.’’ And her 
sense of social responsibility apparently extends 
beyond the office desk to the viewing tastes of the 
American public. ‘‘People are much, much more 
aware of this city because it plays a much larger 
part in their existence, more so than it did 20 or 30 
years ago,” she said. (1) Marlene Cimons, Los 
Angeles Times. Reprinted with permission. 


Jessica Josephson 
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by Joy Aschenbach 
Portrait of the 19th-century police- 
man in the nation’s capital: Tough 


and brutal, often beat 
First R6 up women, children, 
blacks, and prisoners 
... usually drunk, suscep- 
Years tible to corruption, a chronic 
disciplinary problem... 
shiftless, signed up for the force because it was the 
only job he could get . . . was sent out on patrol 
with no training... haphazardly enforced the 
laws . . . worked 12 to 14 hours a day, seven days 
a week for poor pay and no pension . . . in sta- 
tionhouses that were compared to dungeons... 
for a succession of chiefs who resigned under 
clouds of scandal . . . in a city described as a wild 
and wicked crime capital. 

In his chronicle of the first 86 years of the Wash- 
ington police force, Kenneth G. Alfers, Ph.D. *75, 
shows that today’s policeman has indeed come a 
long way in less than a century. Alfers’ disserta- 
tion, “Law and Order in the Capital City, A His- 
tory of the Washington Police, 1800-1886,” was 
recently published by the university as the fifth ina 
series of monographs on the city of Washington. 
The GW Washington Studies series, a product of 
the university’s Division of Experimental Pro- 
grams, focuses on Washington as a major urban 
center, not just as the capital of the nation. 

Washington Post writer Bob Levey, who 
devoted one of his weekly columns to Alfers’ mon- 
ograph, applauded the university for publishing it 
“because rather than trying to be an academic is- 
land, it (GW) is making available a study that will 
be of interest and relevance to its community.”’ 
The monograph documents not only how far 
Washington has progressed in policing its people, 
but also the roots of problems that it still faces to- 
day. 

1817—Mayor Benjamin G. Orr told the City 
Council that the laws in the city were ‘‘not as de- 
fective as their execution is remiss and negligent.” 
Lack of a suitable penitentiary or workhouse and 
inefficient enforcement of the laws created a situa- 
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tion in which ‘‘vice, in every odious form, roams 
the city unrestrained.” He recommended doubling 
the four-man force, but the City Council author- 
ized the appointment of one additional constable. 

1829—Several commentators noted that “‘there 
is no city in which gambling is carried to greater 
excess.” Dozens of congressmen reportedly took 
up gambling as a diversion. One citizen regretted 
“the progress of vice and immorality in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is being promoted by the 
number of tippling, gambling, and other houses, 
with which we are infested; and by horse racing.” 

1835—Chief Justice Cranch of the Circuit Court 
of the District of Columbia told the members of a 
grand jury that ‘‘offenses have increased beyond 
the ratio of the population.’’ He cited intemper- 
ance as a contributing factor, along with ‘‘the great 
number of strangers drawn to this city . . . where- 
by evil disposed persons mingle and pass in the 
crowd without observation.”’ 

1840s—Unfortunately for the city, rowdyism, 
incendiarism, and general lawlessness did not ad- 
journ with Congress. Incendiarism, a chronic 
problem, became serious when rival gangs gained 
control of the volunteer fire companies. Six quar- 
relsome gangs in six different engine companies 
would stone each other, run citizens off the side- 
walk by racing engines, start fires to create excite- 
ment, and partake in general hell raising. The skel- 
eton police force was powerless to stop the fire- 
house gangs. 

1850s—Newspaper accounts noted numerous 
‘outrages of a most audacious and alarming char- 
acter,” not only in Washington but in other cities 
as well. Locally, the situation ‘“‘reached such an 
alarming extent as would seem to justify the action 
of vigilance committees.”’ 

1858—A Washington Star editorial states that 
«for six months past, lawlessness has ruled 
here . . . and hardly a single arrest of those par- 
ticipating in such outrages has been made . . . the 
portion of the police disposed to do their duty is 
afraid to risk their lives in its performance, while 
another portion are friends and associates of the 
leaders of these villainous gangs.” 
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Members of Washington’s police force as they ap- 
eared at the turn of the century, after Chief 
ore’s enlightened 12-year tenure had brought 
eform and increased public confidence. 
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1860—The Washington police had abused their 
power to such an extent that Congress was ready to 
overhaul the whole system .. . Contemporary 
evidence supports historian Margaret Leech’s con- 
clusion that ‘‘it was a courageous man who ven- 
tured alone by night in the ill-lighted streets of the 
captial of the United States.” 

1861-1865 Civil War Years—Thousands of camp 
followers accompanied the military to Washing- 
ton. Gamblers, thieves, prostitutes, and assorted 
riff-raff descended on the city. When General 
George McClellan built up an army of 200,000 men 
in the D.C. area in 1861, ‘‘the busiest brothel in the 
world”? soon followed. The triangle south of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between Eleventh and Fif- 
teenth Streets became known as ‘‘Hooker’s Divi- 
sion.” General Joseph Hooker stationed part of 
his division there and the name for Washington’s 
red light district became famous throughout the 
country. Prostitutes had always been active in 
Washington, but now new recruits came, like sol- 
diers, from the states. ‘‘In New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, and even Chicago and St. 
Louis, ambitious madames closed their houses; 
and shepherding a choice selection of their misses, 
entrained for the Washington market.” 

John F. Parker had the 4 p.m. to midnight shift 
on April 14, 1865. He was late for work that day 
and had walked over to Ford’s Theater in advance 
of the Lincoln party. He checked out the Presi- 
dent’s box, found it in order and awaited Lincoln’s 
arrival. Once the President was seated, Parker was 
supposed to occupy a chair at the door of a small 
passageway leading to the presidential box. Parker 
left his post, allegedly to get some ale at a nearby 
tavern, or possibly to move forward to have a 
better view of the play. The President was left un- 
guarded for John Wilkes Booth. 

1877—Blacks often got blamed for most of the 
crime in Washington. The Washington Post, which 
began publication on December 6, 1877, in its 
fourth edition declared that a ‘‘reign of terror,” 
consisting of murders, rapes, burglaries, robberies, 
arson, and general disturbances of the peace were 
all “perpetrated by negroes.” However, statistics 


reveal that 30 per cent of those arrested in the Dis- 
trict were black, exactly the percentage of blacks in 
the total population. 

1878—Mary E. Walker, M.D., pressed her claim 
for appointment to the force. Walker, an Army 
nurse during the Civil War, was well known about 
Washington as a feminist. In a letter to The Wash- 
ington Post, she insisted that the women of 
Washington demanded her appointment. She even 
offered to give free medical care to the underpaid 
policemen. The commissioners smiled at her re- 
quest and nodded approvingly at her offer, but did 
not appoint her. 

1880—Junius B. Slack became a policeman de- 
spite a physical handicap and admission of crim- 
inal activity (‘Have been before the Police Court 
four or five times drunk and disorderly’’). In his 
first year of service he was found guilty by the Trial 
Board of mercilessly beating William H. Maroney, 
a 70-year-old crippled man who had asked for 
lodging at the 7th Precinct stationhouse. Slack was 
only fined and reprimanded, however, and con- 
tinued to terrorize citizens and fellow officers for 
several more years. Citizens petitioned the com- 
missioners to terminate Slack, accusing him of 
mischief, gambling, trespassing, neglect of duty, 
brutality, and generally being ‘‘one of the greatest 
ruffians in the district, associating with none but 
the lowest characters.’’ Yet Slack was never fired. 
Why? Although never proven, many citizens be- 
lieved that D.C. Commissioner Thomas P. 
Morgan, an ex-police chief, had Slack’s sister for 
his mistress for many years and it was on her ac- 
count that Mr. Morgan appointed him to the 
force. 

1879-1886—Three out of four police chiefs re- 
sign under a cloud of scandal and controversy. 
Fortunately the man finally selected to head the 
Metropolitan Police, William G. Moore, would 
serve 12 years. He brought integrity back to the 
police administration, instituted reform, regained 
public confidence, and dispelled demoralization 
that gripped the force in late 1886. By the end of 
1886 the Washington police force had reached a 
turning point in its history. 0 
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The police call it theft—either grand or 
Reaso petty larceny depend- 
ing on the value of 

the goods taken. It is punishable 
And: the Washington area by fines of 
less than $200 to $1,000, and im- 


prisonment from less than a year to 20 
e years. But society has a special 
word for theft from stores. We call 


it shoplifting. ‘“We’ve 


Resolute. 
phemism because 
ə we haven’t been 
Shoplifter ::: 
p with middle 


class theft,” says Dr. Colin Frank, assistant 
clinical professor of psychiatry and behavioral 
sciences at GW. Dr. Frank, a practicing clinical 
psychologist, dealt with antisocial deviant behav- 
ior, crime, and delinquency in his years with the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons. He is a consultant to 
Middle Earth, a Montgomery County Mental 
Health Association Youth Service Bureau. 

Dr. Frank breaks shoplifters into three groups— 
criminals who steal for profit and know no guilt; 
youth for whom shoplifting is a transient phenom- 
enon and related to peer acceptance; and the clini- 
cally normal person who shoplifts despite being 
able to pay for the merchandise. “We’ve been 
overly sensitive to psychology,” he says. “We now 
think of it as the cause and the excuse for such be- 
havior, but the reason many shoplift is simply to 
get things. These people are irresponsible individ- 
uals, but for most, mental problems aren’t a valid 
excuse.” 

To explore the psychology of shoplifting, Dr. 
Frank recently joined a police detective, a crim- 
inologist, and a department store security chief on 


Association of Montgomery County and the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade. 

Here’s how the Board of Trade, the originator 
of ‘‘Shoplifting is Dumb” metrobus posters, clas- 
sifies shoplifters: teenagers, 33 per cent; house- 
wives, 23 per cent; college students, 14 per cent; 
manual laborers, 11 per cent; grade school chil- 
dren, 9 per cent; professional shoplifters, 5 per 
cent; retired persons, 4 per cent. Board of Trade 
statistics place 60 per cent of these people in middle 
or higher income brackets, though other sources 
put the percentage of middle income people both 
higher and lower than 60 per cent. Shoplifting 
costs each consumer $200 a year for increased 
prices of goods purchased. Yearly losses of mer- 
chants in the metropolitan Washington area total 
more than $391 million. ‘‘In Montgomery County 
we estimate that 97 per cent of thefts of items 
under $50 are shoplifting,’’ said detective Steve 
Hargrove of the Montgomery County Police Ju- 
venile Section. 

Lewis Shealy is Woodward and Lothrop’s se- 
curity director. His shoplifter could be a govern- 
ment employee after an especially hard day. ‘‘He 


a panel discussion sponsored by the Mental Health Colin Frank 
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may not be able to get waited on, becomes frus- 
trated, and under an overflow of irritation and 
pressure from the last eight hours, he takes what he 
wants in an effort to ‘get even’ with someone. In 
1973, before Watergate broke, we had a downward 
trend in shoplifting. Afterwards it went up for 18 
months.” Last year Woodies spent $1 million on 
security measures. 

Dr. Frank concludes some shoplifters justify the 
action by reasoning that they are acting against a 
big, impersonal organization and that no one is 
personally hurt by their acts. ‘‘Psychiatrists often 
call to ask us to let their patients off because 
mental stress forced them to shoplift,’’ Shealy ex- 
plains. “We tell them that we will prosecute.” 
Since 1970 Woodies has kept a profile of arrests— 
information such as the date, time, age, method of 
operation, the department where the theft occurred, 
and whether the person was a first offender. They 
know what departments are hit at what time of 
day, and what methods the person was using. The 
information is updated every 30 days and helps the 
13 stores define high risk areas. A person does not 
have to leave the store to be apprehended. The 
store must be able to prove intent. Usually the 
shoplifter has only to leave the department without 
paying for the item. Store employees have the 
power to make arrests. i 

More people are being caught, and for those 
who are caught, explains Dr. Frank, there is a very 
low recidivism rate. ‘‘When they are taken to the 
police station, finger printed, booked, and fined, 
they are acutely embarrassed and they usually 
don’t do it a second time. Certainty of apprehen- 
sion may be one deterrent to shoplifting. A better 
approach would be to enable people to deal more 
effectively with personal problems and resentment 
which make them feel as though they have an 
excuse to shoplift.” (JFran Marsh 


Match It! 


Matching gift funds have become an 
important source of revenue for the 
University. If you are not familar with how 
matching gift programs operate, please take 
a moment to acquaint yourself with this 
most important aspect of alumni 


contributions. 


The companies in the list all have 
matching gift programs. Here’s how they 
work. First, decide how much you are going 
to contribute to GWU. Then tell the 
appropriate person in your company (usually 
the personnel or community relations officer) 
that you wish to have your gift matched. In 
most cases you will receive a form to enclose 
with your contribution. GW then completes 
the University’s portion of the form and 
returns it to your employer. Within a few 
weeks the University receives a second gift, 
courtesy of your firm’s matching gift 


program. 


If your employer’s name is listed, please 
be sure to have your GW contribution 
matched. If you have already contributed, 
but did not have your gift matched, you can 
still do so by sending the matching gift form 
to the Development Office, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
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A 


AMAX, Inc. 

AMF Inc 

ASARCO, Inc 

Abbott Laboratories 

A. S. Abell Co. Foundation, Inc 

Abex Corp 

Aeroglide Corp. (LIM, A) 

Aerojet-General Corp 

Aetna Insurance Co 

Aetna Life & Casualty (SP) 

Aid Assn. for Lutherans 

Air Products & Chemicals. Inc. 

Airco, Inc. 

Akzona, Inc 

Allegheny Ludium Industries, Inc 

Allendale Mutual Insurance Co.(SP) 

Allied Chemical Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Corp. 

Allstate Insurance 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Bank & Trust Co. of 
Pennsylvania 

American Brands, Inc. (A, SP) 

American Broadcasting Co., Inc 

American Can Co 

American Express Co 

American Homes Products Corp 

American Motors Corp. 

American National Bank (A) 

American National Bank & Trust Co 
of Chicago (SP) 

American Optical Corp. (SP) 

American Standard, Inc. 

American States Insurance (SP, A) 

American Sterilizer Co. (A) 

American Stock Exchange, Inc. 
(SP, A) 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co 

American United Life Ins. Co 

Amstar Corp 

The Anaconda Co 

he Andersons 

Arkwright-Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Co. (SP) 

Armco Stee! Corp. 

Armstrong Cork Co 

Arrow-Hart, Inc 

Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Ashland Oil, Inc. 

Associated Box Corp. (A) 

Associated Spring Corp. 

Athos Steel & Aluminum, Inc 

Atlantic Richfield Co. 

Atlas Rigging & Supply Corp. (A) 


B 


The Badger Co., Inc. (A 
The J. E. Baker Co. m 
Bancroft-Whitney Co 
Bank of America 

Bank of California, N.A 
The Bank of New York (SP) 
The Bankers Life Co. (SP) 
Barnes & Roche, Inc 

The Barton-Gillet Co 
Becktold Co. 


A: Alumni status or attendance is required 


Becton, Dickinson & Co 

Bell Federal Savings & Loan 
Association 

Bemis Co., Inc 

The Bendix Corp 

Bernd Brecher & Assoc. Inc 

Bethlehem Steel Corp 

The Block Brothers Tobacco Co. (A) 

Blue Bell, inc 

Boise Cascade Corp 

Borg-Warner Corp 

The Bowery Savings Bank 

G. A. Brakeley & Co.. Inc 

Brakeley, John Price Jones, Inc. (A) 

Bristol-Myers Co 

Brockway Glass Co., Inc 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp 

Brunswick Corp 

Buckeye International, inc 

Buffalo Savings Bank 

Bunker-Ramo Corp. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. (A) 

Burroughs Wellcome Co 

Business Men's Assurance Co. of 
America 


C 


CIBA-GEIGY Corp 

C.I.T. Financial Corp 

CNA Financial Corp 

CPC International Inc. (SP) 

Cabot Corp 

California Electronic Manufacturing 
Co., Inc 

The Callanan Road improvement Co. 
(A) 

Campbell Soup Co 

Canadian General Electric co.. Ltd 
(LIM, A) 

The Carborundum Co 

Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co 
(LIM, A) 

Carpenter Technology Corp. 

Carrier Corp. 

Carter-Wallace, Inc 

Castle & Cooke, Inc 

Cavalier Corp 

Central & South West Corp 

Central Illinois Light Co 

Central Life Assurance Co. (SP) 

Cerro Corp 

Certain-Teed Products Corp 

Champion international Corp 

Champion Spark Plug Co 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A 

Chemical Bank (SP) 

Chemtech Industries, Inc. (A) 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 

Chicago Title & Trust 

Chrysler Corp. (A) 

Chubb & Son. Inc 

Citicorp 

Cities Service Co. (SP) 

The Citizens and Southern Corp 

The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank (SP) 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co 

Clark Equipment Co. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co 


SP: Companies will match your spouse's gift also 


Cleveland Institute of Electronics 

Clow Corp. 

Coats & Clark, Inc 

The Coca-Cola Co. (SP) 

Colgate-Pailmolive Co. (SP) 

Collins & Aikman Corp 

The Colonial Lite insurance Co. of 
America 

Colonial Parking, Inc 

Columbia Gas System, Inc 

The Columbus Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. (SP) 

Combustion Engineering Inc 

Commercial Credit Co 

Commercial Union Assurance Co.(SP) 

Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. (SP) 

Connecticut General insurance Corp 

Connecticut Light & Power Co 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co 

Consolidated Foods Corp 

Consolidation Coal Co. (A) 

Container Corp. of America 

The Continental Corp. 

The Continental Group, Inc 

Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co 

Continental Oil Co 

The Cook Foundation, Inc. (SP) 

Cooper industries, Inc 

The Copley Press, inc. (SP) 

Copolymer Rubber & Chemical Corp 

Corning Glass Works 

Crompton Co., Inc. (A) 

Crouse-Hinds Co. (SP, A) 

Crum & Forster insurance Co. 

Cutler-Hammer, inc. 

Cyprus Mines Corp 


D 


Dana Corp 

Dayton Malleable Inc 

Deere & Co. 

Deering Milliken, Inc. 

Del Monte Corp 

Deposit Guaranty National Bank 
A. W. G. Dewar. Inc. (SP, A) 
The Dexter Corp. (SP) 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Diamond Shamrock Corp. (SP) 
A. B. Dick Co 

Dickson Electronics Corp 
Ditco Laboratories 

Digital Equipment Corp. 
Diflingnam Corp 

Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 
Dow Badische Co 

The Dow Chemical Co 

Dow Corning Corp. (SP) 
Dresser Industries. inc 

Wilbur B. Driver Co 

Dun & Bradstreet Co.. Inc 


E 


E-B industries. Inc. (SP) 

ESB Inc 

Earth Resources Co. (SP) 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 

Easton Car & Construction Co. (A) 

Eaton Corp 

Egan Machinery Co 

Emery Industries. Inc 

Emhart Corp 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States (SP) 

Equitable of lowa 

Ethicon, Inc 

Ethyl Corp. (SP) 

Ex-Cell-O Corp 

Exxon Co.. USA (SP, A) 

Exxon Corp. (A) 


F 


FMC Corp. 

Factory Mutual Engineering 
Research Corp. (A) 

Federal-Mogu! Corp. (SP, A) 

Federal National Mortgage 
Association 

Federated Department Stores, Inc 

Ferro Corp 

The Fidelity Bank 

Fiduciary Trust Co. (SP) 

Fireman's Fund American Insurance 
Co 

Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. (SP) 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.(SP) 

First & Merchants National Bank 

First Chicago Corp. (SP) 

First Hawaiian Bank (L/M) 

The First National Bank of Miami (SP) 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 

First National Bank of Oregon (A) 

The First National Bank of St. Paul 

First National Boston Corp. (SP) 

The First New Haven National Bank 
(SP) 

Fluor Corp. 

Ford Motor Co. Fund 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada. Ltd 

Forty-Eight Insulations, Inc. (A) 

Foster Grant Co., inc. (A) 

Foster Wheeler Corp 

H. B. Fuller Co 

Fulton Federal Savings & Loan 
Association 


G 


E. & J. Gallo Winery (A) 

Frank E. Gannett Newspaper 
Foundation, Inc 

Gardner Denver Co 


The Gates Rubber Co 

General Atronics Corp 

General Cable Corp 

General Dynamics Corp 

General Electric Co 

General Foods Corp. (SP) 

General Foods, Ltd. (SP) 

General Learning Corp. 

General Mills, Inc 

General Public Utilities Service Corp. 

General Reinsurance Corp 

General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co 

M. A. Gesner of Illinois, Inc 

Getty Oil Co 

Gibbs & Hill, Inc. (LIM) 

The Gillette Co 

Girard Trust Bank (SP) 

Goldman, Sachs & Co 

B.F. Goodrich Co 

Gould Inc. (SP) 

W. R. Grace & Co 

Alexander Grant & Co 

Graphic Arts Mutual Insurance Co 
(A) 

The Graphic Printing Co., inc 

Great Northern Nekoosa Corp. 

Green Giant Co 

Grinnell Mutual Reinsurance Co. 

Griswold-Eshleman Co. (A) 

The Guardian Life Insurance Co.(SP) 

Gulf & Western Industries, Inc. 

Guilt Oil Corp. (SP) 

Gulf States Utilities Co. 

The Gurin Group, Inc 


H 


Halliburton Co. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. (SP) 

Hanes Corp. 

The Hanna Mining Co 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 

Harris Corp 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank (A) 

Harsco Corp 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx (SP) 

The Hartford Electric Light Co 

The Hartford insurance Group 

Hartford National Bank and Trust Co. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co. (SP) 

Haskins & Sells 

Hawaiian Telephone Co 

H. J. Heinz Co 

Hercules. Inc 

Hershey Foods 

Heublein Inc 

Hewlett-Packard Co 

Hill Acme Co. (A) 

Hoerner Waldorf Corp 

Hoffman-La Roche. Inc 

Honeywell, Inc. (SP) 

Hooker Chemical Corp. 

Hooker Chemicals and Plastics 
Corp. (A) 

The Hoover Co. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Houghton Chemical Corp. (A) 

Houghton Mifflin Co 

J. M. Huber Corp. (SP) 

Hufsey-Nicolaides Associates, Inc. (A) 

Hughes Aircraft Co. (A) 


I 


ICI United States, Inc. (A) 

INA Corp. (SP) 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Illinois Tool Works Inc 

Industrial Indemnity Co 

Industrial National Bank of Rhode 
Island 

Ingersoll-Rand Co 

Inland Container Corp 

Integon Corp 

International Basic Economy Corp 

International Business Machines 
Corp 

International Flavors & Fragrances 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp 

International Multifoods Corp. 

International Nickel Co., Inc 

International Paper Co. (SP) 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. 

Interpace Corp. 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc. (A) 

Irving Trust Co. (A) 

Itek Corp 


J 


The Jefferson Mills, Inc. (LIM) 
Jefferson-Piiot Broadcasting Co. 
Jetferson-Pilot Corp. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co 
Jewel! Co. Inc 

Johnson & Higgins 

Johnson & Johnson 

S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc 

R. B. Jones Corp. (A) 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. (A) 
Josten’s, Inc 


K 


Kaiser Steel Corp 
Kearney-National inc 

The Kendall Co 

Kennametal. Inc 

Kennecott Copper Corp. (SP) 
The Kerite Co 

Kern County Land Co. (A) 


Kerr-McGee Corp. 

Kersting, Brown & Co., Inc. 

Walter Kidde & Co. (A) 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Kingsbury Machine Tool Corp. (SP, A) 

The Kiplinger Washington Editors, 
Inc. 

Richard C. Knight Insurance Agency 
(SP, A) 

Koehring Co. (A) 

H. Kohnstamm Co., Inc. (A) 

Koppers Co.. Inc. (SP) 

Kraftco Corp. 


L 


The Lamson & Sessions Co. 

The Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Co 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. (A) 

Lever Brothers Co. (SP) 

Levi Strauss & Co. 

Liberty Life Insurance Co. 

Liggett Group, Inc. (SP) 

Little, Brown & Co 

Loews Corp. 

Louisiana Power & Light 

Loyal Protective Life Insurance Co. 
(SP) 

The Lubrizol Corp. (SP) 

Ludlow Corp. (A) 

Lukens Steel Co. 

C. E. Lummus 

Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Co 


M 


M&T Chemicals Inc 

MCA Inc. (SP) 

MFB Mutual Insurance Co. 

Mack Trucks, Inc 

MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co 

Mallinckrodt Inc 

P. R. Mallory & Co.. Inc. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 

Marathon Oil Co. 

Marcor Service Corp. 

The Marine Corp. & Subsidiary 
Banks (A) 

Marine Midland Bank (SP) 

Marsh & McLennan Management Co. 

Martin Marietta Corp. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

The Maytag Co 

McCormick & Co.. Inc 

McDonald's Corp. 

McGraw-Hill, Inc. (SP) 

Meadville Corp. 

Medusa Corp 

Mellon Bank N.A. (A) 

Menasha Corp. 

Merck & Co.. Inc 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.(SP) 

Mettler Instrument Corp. 

Michigan General Corp 

Middle South Services, Inc 

Middlesex Mutual Assurance Co. 

Midland Mutua! Life Insurance Co 

Midiand-Ross Corp. 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc 

Milton Bradley Co 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Co (SP) 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co 

The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Co 

Mobil Oil Corp. (SP) 

Mohasco Corp. (A) 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co 

Montgomery Ward & Co.. Inc 

Monumental Corp 

Moog, Inc 

Moreland Chemical Co., Inc. 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York (SP) 

Motorola, Inc 

Munsingwear, Inc 

Murphy Oil Corp 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Mutual of Omaha—United of Omaha 
(SP) 


N 


N.C.R. Corp. (SP) 

NL Industries, Inc 

Nabisco, Inc. (SP) 

Nalco Chemical Co 

National Can Corp 

National Central Financial Corp 

National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 

National Life Insurance Co 

National Steel Corp. 

Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co 

New England Gas & Electric Assoc. 

New England Merchants National 
Bank (SP) 

New England Mutual Life insurance 
Co 

New England Petroleum Corp. (A) 

New Orleans Public Service Inc 

New York Bank for Savings (A) 

The New York Times Co 

The New Yorker Magazine. Inc 

Nordson Corp 

North American Car Corp. 

Northeast Utilities Service Co 

Northern Natural Gas Co 

Northern Trust Co. 

Northwestern Bel! 

The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co 


LIM: Limited to specified institutions or employees 


Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. 

Norton Co. (SP) 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. (SP) 

John Nuveen & Co., Inc 


O 


Oakite Products, Inc. (A) 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (SP) 
Old Stone Bank 

Olin Corp. 

Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 
Owens-lilinois, Inc 


P 


PPG Industries, Inc. 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 

Parker-Hannifin Corp. 

Ralph M. Parsons Co. (SP) 

Peat. Marwick, Mitchell & Co. (LIM) 

Pechiney Ugine Kuhimann Corp 

Pennsylvania Electric Co 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

Pennwalt Corp 

Pennzoil Co 

Penton Publishing Co. (SP) 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 

Phelps Dodge Corp. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. (SP) 

Philip Morris Inc. (SP) 

Phillips Petroleum Co 

Phoenix Mutual Life insurance Co. 

Pickands Mather & Co 

The Pillsbury Co. 

Pitney Bowes, Inc 

Pittsburgh National Corp. (A) 

Plainfield Cytology Laboratory, Inc 
(SP, A) 

Polaroid Corp. 

Preformed Line Products Co 

Prentice-Hall, Inc 

Price Brothers Co. (A) 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Co. 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia (SP) 

Provident National Bank (A) 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America 

Pullman Inc 


Q 


Quaker Chemical Corp. (SP) 
The Quaker Oats Co. 


R 


Ralston Purina Co. (SP) 

Rand McNally & Co 

Raytheon Co. 

Reliance Electric Co. 

Reliance Insurance Co. (SP) 

Rexham Corp. 

Rexnord, inc 

R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc 

Rich's Inc 

Richardson, Gordon & Associates (A) 

Richardson-Merrell, Inc. 

Riegel Textile Corp. 

Rochester Germicide Co. (A) 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc 
(SP) 

Rockefeller Family & Associates 

The Martha Baird Rockefeller Fund 
for Music, Inc. (SP) 

Rockwell International Corp 

Rohm & Haas Co. (SP) 

Rust Engineering Co. (SP) 


S 


SCM Corp 

SKF Industries (A) 

St. Joe Minerals Corp. (SP) 

St. Regis Paper Co. (A) 
Salomon Brothers 

Sanders Associates, Inc 
Sandoz. Inc. (SP) 
Schering-Plough Corp 

The Schlegel Corp. (SP) 

Scott Paper Co. (SP) 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Sealright Co., Inc. 

G. D. Searle & Co 

Seattle-First National Bank 
Security Pacific Corp. 

Security Van Lines, Inc. (SP) 
Seton Co. (SP, A) 

The Sherwin-Williams Co 
Sherwood Medical Industries, Inc 
Shulton, Inc. (A) 

The Signal Co., Inc 

Signode Corp. 

Simmons Co 

The Singer Co. (SP, A) 

Skelly Oil Co. 

SmithKline Corp. 

Sony Corp. of America 
Southeast Banking Corp 
Southeast First Bank of Jacksonville 
Southern Natural Gas Co. (SP) 
Southern New England Telephone 
The Southland Corp 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Co 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co 
The Square D Co 

Squibb Corp. 

Stackpole Carbon Co. (SP) 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) (A) 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
The Stanley Works 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co 

Sterling Drug, Inc. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Stone & Webster, Inc 

Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Sun Co., Inc. 

W. H. Sweney & Co. (LIM) 

Sybron Corp. (SP) 

Syntex Corp. (SP) 


T 


TRW Inc 

Tektronix, Inc. 

Teledyne, Inc 

C. Tennant, Sons & Co. of New York 
(SP) 

Tenneco, Inc 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

Texas Instruments Inc. (A) 

Texasgulf, Inc. 

Textron, Inc. 

The Thomas & Betts Corp. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 

J. T. Thorpe Co. (A) 

Time, Inc. 

The Times Mirror Co. (SP) 

Times Publishing Co. & 
Congressional! Quarterly (A) 

The Torrington Co. 

Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby. 
Inc 

Transamerica Corp. (SP) 

The Travelers Insurance Co. 

Treadway Co., Inc 

Trust Co. of Georgia 

Turner Construction Co.(A) 


U 


Union Camp Corp. 

Union Commerce Bank (A) 

Union Electric Co 

Union Oil Co. of California 

Uniroyal, Inc 

United Bank of Denver 

United Brands Co. 

United-Carr Inc. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc 

United Fruit Co. 

United Gas Pipe Line Co 


United Lite & Accident Insurance Co. 


United Parcel Service 

United States Borax & Chemical 
Corp. 

United States Trust Co. of New York 
(SP) 

United Technologies Corp 

United Virginia Bank Shares Inc. 

The Upjohn Co. 

Urban Investment and Development 
Co. 

Utah International Inc 

Utica National Insurance Group 


Vv 


Varian Associates 
Victaulic Co. of America (A) 
Vulcan Materials Co 


W 


Wallace-Murray Corp. 

The Wallingford Steel Co. 
Warnaco 

Warner-Lambert Co 

Warner & Swasey Co 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
Watkins-Johnson Co. (A) 

C. J. Webb, Inc 

Weeden & Co. (A) 

Welch Foods, Inc 

Wellington Management Co. 
Wells Fargo & Co. (SP) 

West Sand & Gravel Co.. Inc. (A) 
Western Publishing Co.. Inc 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. (A,SP) 
Weyerhaeuser Co. (SP) 
Whirlpool Corp 

White Motor Corp. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
Willamette industries, inc 
Williams & Co. (A) 

Winn-Dixie Stores. Inc. (SP) 
Wisconsin Telephone Co 
Wolverine World Wide. Inc 
BASF Wyandotte Corp. (SP. A) 


X 


Xerox Corp. (SP) 


Y 


Arthur Young and Co. (SP) 

William E. Young & Co. (A) 

Young & Rubicam International, inc 
(SP) 


CASE The National Clearing 
House for Matching Gift 
Programs © Copyright 1976 
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A Lithograph 
For Contributors 


Each fiscal year donors of $150 or 
more to GW’s Annual Support Fund 
and other university funds receive a 
lithograph of a campus scene or build- 
ing which is suitable for framing. The 


print going to this year’s Associates for 
Progress, Luther Rice Society mem- 
bers, and others in this category is a 
view of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
and Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre. 


Hatchet Staffers Then and Now 


What does it take to find a job? Educa- 
tion is important, but so, it seems, are 
extracurricular activities. The GW 
Hatchet advertises ‘‘To get good jobs, 
get good experience—Join us at the 
Hatchet.” The advertisement lists 10 
recently graduated former staff of the 
university’s semi-weekly newspaper 
and their present positions. 

They include Carol Hodes, BA ’74 
(managing editor, 1973), sportswriter, 
Newark Star-Ledger; Jacqueline V. 
Jones, BA ’76 (news editor, 1974), tape 
editor and weekend sports producer, 
Mutual Black Network; Mark M. 
Lacter, BA ’76 (editor-in-chief, 1975), 
staff writer, Newport News Daily 
Press; Scott M. Lebar, BA ’76 (news 


editor, 1975), reporter, Arundel Ob- 
server; Mark B. Nadler, BA ’73 (edi- 
tor-in-chief, 1972-73), managing edi- 
tor, Harve de Grace, Md. Record; 
Mark E. Schleifstein, BA ’75 (news 
editor, 1974), reporter, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginian-Pilot; Gregory B. Simpkins, BA 
76 (managing editor, 1974), associate 
editor, Navy Times; Digby A. Sol- 
omon, BA ’75 (news editor, 1975), 
staff writer, Williamsburg bureau, 
Newport News Times-Herald; Mark 
Toor, BA ’76 (editor-in-chief, 1976), 
part-time copy aide, Washington Post; 
Andrew B. Trachtenberg, BA ’75 (edi- 
tor-in-chief, 1974-75), tape editor, Mu- 
tual Radio News. 


Alumni Hours at Smith 


Center Expanded 


The General Alumni Association has 
developed an experimental plan to 
permit alumni to use the Smith Center 
pool and sauna on weekend evenings in 
winter and spring free of charge. The 
new hours, which went into effect Jan- 
uary 21 and will continue until the end 
of April, are on Friday from 8 to 10 
p.m., Saturday from 2 to 5 p.m., and 
Sunday from 1 to 10 p.m. Expanded 
hours will be evaluated for continua- 
tion next year depending on the use 
patterns that occur. 

For information write (do not tele- 
phone) the Alumni Association at 
Alumni House, GWU, giving degree 
and graduation year. 

This summer between May 16 and 
August 14 alumni and families can use 
Smith Center facilities for $100 family 


membership, which includes children 
under 18. Individual alumni member- 
ships are $75. Family memberships are 
also available for faculty, staff, stu- 
dents, and President’s Club members. 
Verification of status is necessary. 

Facilities for summer use include the 
eight-lane, AAU-sized pool, a basket- 
ball court, volleyball courts, weight 
and exercise room, saunas, jogging 
track, seven handball/racquetball 
courts, two squash courts, and, for 
most of the summer, two tennis courts. 
Summer center hours are 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Monday through Friday, 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Saturday, and 1 to 6 p.m. 
Sunday. For information on summer 
membership call 676-6650 or 676-6651, 
or write Summer Memberships, Room 
219, Smith Center, GWU. 


Chasing the 
Paperwork Tiger 


Federal funds are very useful to state 
and local governments, but how to get 
them? Paperwork is the answer. Fill 
out the proper form—in multiple 
copies, of course. Timothy D. Mead, 
BA ’60, MA ’61, PhD ’69, says that 
some smaller jurisdictions even lose 
money on federal grants because of 
paperwork. ‘‘Some small town or 
county wants to repave main street or 
build a fence around the water treat- 
ment plant,” he theorizes. ‘‘By the 
time they hire engineers and lawyers to 
fill out the papers and get them ap- 
proved in Washington they have spent 
more than the grant requested. Many 
decide to spend their own money on 
the fence and save in the end, one rea- 
son why some federal agencies have 
money left over at the end of the 
year.” 

Mead has been appointed a fellow in 
public administration of the Academy 
for Contemporary Problems to study 
the federal paperwork burden on state 
and local governments. As staff direc- 
tor of the project he will coordinate the 
investigation by staff of the six mem- 
ber organizations of the academy to 
assess the direct and indirect costs of 
filling out federal paperwork and its 
cost benefits. ‘‘The volume of paper- 
work is too vast to try to catalog, so we 
used preliminary studies by public in- 
terest groups and focused the study on 
some aspects of paperwork flow in 
three states, 10 to 12 counties, and 
eight municipalities,’’ says Mead. ‘‘We 
want to get away from what I call the 
‘anecdotal approach,’ ’’ he adds, ‘‘or 
‘here’s what happened in XYZ coun- 


Timothy Mead and paper 


ty.’ We want systematic and analytic 
results which will be applicable across 
the board.” 

The use of the study’s results will be 
up to the Federal Paperwork Commis- 
sion, established by Congress in 1974 
as an independent body to develop re- 
commendations for cutting the current 
level of paperwork and preventing its 
future growth. Dr. Mead’s goal is ‘‘to 
document the extent of the paperwork 
burden to add our voice to others 
trying to come together with systematic 
and enduring approaches to paper- 
work.” 

According to Mead, the problem 
stems from the cumulative effect of 
computer technology and its informa- 
tion needs, an increase in revenue shar- 
ing grants, and more federal grants 
overall.—Andrew F. Tonks 


Alumnus’ Tailgating Story 


Wins Journalism $1,000 


An article on tailgating for Popular 
Mechanics, its free lance author, and 
Uniroyal, Inc., came together in 
December. The result was a $1,000 
check for GW’s journalism depart- 
ment. 

Charles A. Barton, MA ’75, a retired 
Navy captain, precipitated this largesse 
when he won Uniroyal’s Highway 
Safety Journalism Award in the gen- 
eral magazine category and designated 
GW’s journalism department to re- 
ceive the $1,000 that accompanied the 
honor. 

While studying at GW for his mas- 
ter’s degree in international affairs, 
Captain Barton had taken journalism 
courses under Professor Robert 
Willson. Barton had been irritated by 
tailgaters for a long time, and showed a 
manuscript on tailgating destined for 
Popular Mechanics to Willson, who 
urged him to enter the Uniroyal con- 
test. 

Since he started his free lance career 
in 1975, Barton has sold seven articles 
to national magazines. Oceans maga- 
zine will print an upcoming article on 
the Navy’s marine mammal program, 
and an article on the recovery of the ill- 


fated F-14 fighter plane which went 
into the sea off Scotland’s coast last 
fall will appear in Popular Mechanics. 

Ideas for future articles are sug- 
gested, but not limited, by Barton’s 
unique background which includes a 
knowledge of Mandarin Chinese, an 
airline transport pilot rating, scuba 
diving experience, duty as naval atta- 
ché in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Bangkok, and Vientiane, service as de- 
puty chief of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency’s eastern area, and command 
of an airborne early warning squadron 
called the typhoon trackers. 


Charles Barton 
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Alumni in the News 


Wide World 


Patricia Roberts Harris 


Donna M. Arndt, BA 44, is the first 
woman elected chairman of the Port- 
land Oregon Federal Executive Board, 
a coordinating body composed of the 
Principal official of each of the federal 
agencies in the Portland metropolitan 
area. She is also the only female Vet- 
erans Administration regional office 
director in the nation. 


Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Barfield, MA 
’63, U.S. Army Ret., has been named 
president of Marion Military Institute, 
Alabama. 


John J. Bennett, DBA ’74, has 
assumed the position of assistant sec- 
retary of the Navy for installations and 
logistics. 


Richard W. Boehm, MIA ’69, a career 
Foreign Service officer, has been 
Chosen to serve as diplomat-in-resi- 
dence at Hamilton College for the 
1976-77 academic year. 


George J. Carroll, MD ’44, has been 
elected president of the American So- 
ciety of Clinical Pathologists. 


William D. Cassidy III, MS 66, has 
been named director, executive staff- 
ing, for ITT Europe Inc., the Euro- 
pean operating subsidiary of ITT’s 
Overseas operations. 


Robert A. Cornesky, MS 764, is the 
new director of the School of Health 
Sciences at Governors State University, 
Illinois. 


Sylvia D. Feldman, BA ’57, is the Uni- 
Versity of Rhode Island’s first full-time 
affirmative action officer. 


Joanne A. Fritz, BA ’71, has been 
elected to serve as the executive direc- 
tor of the National Association of Pri- 
vate Residential Facilities for the Men- 
tally Retarded. 


Capt. Mary A. Gore, BA ’50, has as- 
sumed command of Navy recruiting 
activities in the northeast United 
States. As Commander, Navy Recruit- 
ing Area One, Captain Gore has be- 
come the first woman officer to com- 
mand a major Naval activity. 


Roger Rageot 


Patricia Roberts Harris, JD ’60, Presi- 
dent Carter’s choice as Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, was confirmed by the 
Senate in January. 


Mary A. Hatwood, MAE ’68 an 
Alexandria teacher, is the first black 
president of the 46,000-member Vir- 
ginia Education Association and pres- 
ident of ERAmerica, the national um- 
brella organization coordinating ef- 
forts to get the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment ratified. 


Col. William R. Jarrell Jr., MA ’64, 
was presented the Legion of Merit 
upon his retirement from the Air Force 
Academy where he was director of ad- 
missions and registrar. 


Warren G. Johnson, MS ’71, a senior 
state forensic scientist, has been named 
deputy director for forensic science of 
the Virginia division of Consolidated 
Laboratory Services. 


Robert L. Mandeville, DBA ’69, was 
picked by newly elected Illinois Gov- 
ernor James R. Thompson to chart the 
course of the state’s $10-billion annual 
budget as director of the bureau of the 
budget. 


Jerry M. Newman, BA ’61, MIA ’67, 
director of the Treasury Department’s 
Office of Developing Nations, was 
named the first recipient of the 
Howard L. Worthington Award, the 
department’s highest award for excel- 
lence in international economic policy. 


Courtland D. Perry, LLM ’68, was 
confirmed as a District Court judge for 
the State of Maine, the first blind per- 
son so appointed. 


George W. Saxton, BEE ’65, MS ’73, a 
computer specialist with the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion’s Environmental Data Service, 
was awarded a Department of Com- 
merce Silver Medal for outstanding 
scientific and technological contribu- 
tions, the second highest honor con- 
ferred by the department. 


Eileen Shanahan, BA ’44, a New York 
Times reporter (see GW Times 
Oct/Nov 75), has been appointed de- 
puty secretary for public affairs for the 
Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare. She was recommended for a 
position in the Carter administration 
by the National Women’s Political 
Caucus. 


The library at Potomac State College 
of West Virginia University was named 
in honor of Mary F. Shipper, BAL ’32, 
librarian at the college from 1938 to 
1973. 


Richard H. Shuford Jr., MBA ’67, 
DBA ’71, has been appointed dean of 
the School of Business Administration 
at Jacksonville State University, 
Alabama. 


James E. Smith, LLB ’61, former 
comptroller of the currency, has be- 
come executive vice president of the 
First Chicago Corp., parent company 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. 


George F. Steeg, MSA ’75, director of 
the radar unit of AIL, a division of 
Cutler-Hammer, has been awarded the 
Secretary of Defense Meritorious Ci- 
vilian Service Medal. 


Cathleen M. Vermylen, MAE ’72, has 
been elected an assistant secretary in 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust’s Na- 
tional Division - New York district. 


Many GW graduates join the Peace 
Corps. Three alumni currently serving 
are Carol A. Word, MAE ’71, a 
former volunteer, now deputy director 
of the Peace Corps in Thailand; 
Edmund D. Osinski Jr., MIA ’73, a 
volunteer promoting baseball in Chile; 
and also in Chile, Roger H. Rageot, BS 
52, in his third year of Peace Corps 
service researching forest life. 


Judy Wilkinson, BA ’55, is director of 
the newly established Washington As- 
sociation for Television and Children 
(WATCH). WATCH is a group 
through which the public can influence 
area stations, sponsors, networks, and 
decisions which affect children made 
by the FTC and FCC. 


Alumni Artists 
Jeffrey Bain, BFA ’72, a show of 


paintings and works on paper at the 
Fair Gallery, New York City. 


Robert E. Preszler, MFA ’71, curator 
of the Washington County, Md. Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, a collection of 
paintings, tableaux and drawings 
shown at the Unicorn Gallery in the 
Towson Unitarian Universalist 
Church. 
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Deaths 


Alleen S. Allen, MAE, ’66, August 14, 
Arlington, Va. 


Catherine W. Brackett, BAE ’25, 
October 19, Schenectady, N.Y. 


John D. Brindell, Jr., BS ’71, 
November 14, Stamford, Conn. 


Freda D. Egbert, BAE ’15, MAE 35, 
November 23, Silver Spring, Md. 


Roland J. Ferguson, LLB ’36, LLM 
’37, MPL ’37, November 9, 
Washington 


J. Gardner Franklin, BA ’48, 
December 3, Baltimore 


Dale R. Girton, BA ’50, August 22, 
Brooklyn, Pa 


Charles C. Glover Jr., LLB ’12, LLD 
’52, trustee emeritus, November 13, 
Washington 


J. Phelps Hand, MD ’36, November 
15, Silver Spring, Md. 


Laurence A. Knapp, LLB ’29, Novem- 
ber 8, Washington 


Frank T. McGinnis, BA ’41, August 
22, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Charles S. McKenzie, DD ’71, Novem- 
ber 22, Salisbury, N.C. 


Maude E. McPherson, BA ’05, MA 
706, November 25, Washington 


Elizabeth S. Lagerson, LLB ’36, 
October 11, Bethesda, Md. 


E. Jerry Light, LLB ’51, November 9, 
Dresher, Pa. 


John K. Pickens, BA ’39, LLM ’49, 
November 15, Alexandria, Va. 


Barton W. Richwine, MD ’34, 
November 14, Washington 


Louis Rothschild, LLB ’33, November 
27, Hollywood, Fla. 


M. Elston Rowland, BA ’22, July 27, 
Manila, Philippines 


Linus F. Ruffing, BS ’48, November 
18, Alexandria, Va. 


Sylvia H. Schwenk, BA 715, October 9 


Bessie G. Sharpe, BA ’41, MA ’43, 
November 23, Baltimore 


Frederick H. Shelledy, MA ’23, 
October 6, Sun City, Ariz. 


William H. Shoemaker, BA ‘36, 
November 23, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Mary J. Slattery, JD ’29, August 29, 
Washington 


Donald W. Thomas, JD ’69, 
September 1, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Freel G. Welshans, MAE ’51, August 
31, Winchester, Va. 


Rosa G. Wingate, BAE ’25, October 
31, Silver Spring, Md. 


Faculty/Staff 


Carville D. Benson, professor emeritus 
of law and retired associate dean, 
National Law Center, December 8, 
Arlington, Va. 


Samuel Yochelson, clinical professor 
of psychiatry and behavioral sciences, 
November 12, St. Louis. 
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GWU Orchestra, 
George Steiner, 
Director, 8:30 p.m., 
Lisner Auditorium 


3 
Baseball (M), 
Howard 


4 


Tennis (M), Penn St. 


6 

First Wednesday, 
Prof. Willard 
Caldwell, 
“Biomagnetic 
Psychology,” 8 
p-m., for further 
information call 
676-6435 


Tennis (M), Howard 


Seminar on the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976, 
9 a.m.-12:30 p.m., 
Room 100, Building 
C, 2201 G St. 


23-April 8 
Student Awards 
Show, Dimock 


Tennis (W), Catholic 


9 

Baseball (M), 
Virginia 
Commonwealth 

12 

Engineering Alumni 
Assn. Annual Frank 
Howard Lecture, 
Dr. Edward Teller, 
“Energy Crisis of 1982,” 
6:30 p.m., Lisner 
Auditorium 

13-May 9 


MFA Thesis Show, 
Dimock Gallery 


production of 
Moliere’s School for 
Wives, 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 

26 

Baseball (M), 
American* 


14 

GWU Chorus, 
Stephen Prussing, 
Director, 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 


Baseball (M), 
Georgetown 


15 

Tennis (W), 
Gallaudet 

15-16 
Choreographers’ 
Concert, 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 


16 

Crew (W), 

Georgetown & 

Trinity College 

ae (M), Penn 
t. 


Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Marvin Center Information Desk, 676-7410 


*(M) =Men 
Baseball (M), (W) = Women. 
Pittsburgh- All sports events 
Johnstown listed are at GW. 


28 
Golf (M), Virginia 
Commonwealth 


17 23 
Crew (W), D.G; 
Championships 
Baseball (M), 
Catholic 


24 

Student Recital, 3 
p.m., Marvin 
Theater 


25-26 

Student Recitals, 8 
20 p.m., Marvin 
Tennis (M), Theater 

American 

21 

GWU Orchestra, 

George Steiner, 

Director, 8:30 p.m., 

Lisner Auditorium 


Baseball (M), 
Frostburg 
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